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ABSTRACT 

Survey results are reported about teaching political 
parties in American colleges and universities • The purpose of the 
survey was to collect and disseminate information about techniques 
used in teaching political parties, booJcs assigned most frequently to 
students, works viewed as most important in the field, and current 
level of student interest in American political parties. Information 
obtained from 368 faculty shows that classroom methodology is fairly 
traditional and relies heavily upon the lecture or Socratic lecture 
method. Student discussion panels, formalized class debate, 
simulations, audiovisual materials, works of fiction, and Socratic 
lecture were reported to be effective by almost 75 percent of the 
respondents. Three works by V. 0. Key were selected among the ten 
most important works in the field, while Frank Sorauf's "Party 
Politics in America" was an overwhelming choice for use in the 
classroom. Survey data indicate that student enrollment and interest 
in the political parties area are increasing despite the general 
political malaise of that age group and the mediocre performance of 
the economy. (Author/AV) 
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"TEACHIilG POLITJfiAL PARTIES IIJ AltERICAM COLLEGLS 
AN,D ^^IVER53ITirG : A , SURVEY" 

In the spring of 197 3 the autlior undertook a survey on 
teaching political' parties in Anerican colleges and universiities 
at the undergraduate level. Tli.j intention was to collect and 
disseminate infornation about 1) the techniques used in teaching 
political parties, 2) the books assigned most frequently to 
students, 3) the \iovk.s viewed as nost important in the field, and 

the current level of student interest in Anerican political 
parties. 

This survey v;as conducted with several purposes in nind. 
One v;as simply to make the above information available to those 
teaching political parties, hoping that it v/ill be helpful to 
know v/liich teaching techniques, approaches, texts, etc. others 
have found successful (or unsuccessful) in the classroom. A 
second purpose was to ass'^jss the popularity of parties courses as 
such. It seemed reasonable to hypotliesize that in the post-Viet 
iJam period in tlie United States political polarization has substan- 
tially declined in contrast to the activist sixties, and with it 
exists the possibility of a diminution in student interest and 
enrollment in courses dealing ;;ith American politics. 

Walter Dean Burnham has persuasively argued that the 
American system is experiencing party decomposition or electoral 
disaggregation."*" Am.ong the many signs he has , discerned are the 
tendencies of young people to reject both parties and to identify 
themselves as independents, so that as much as 4 2 P^^r cent the 
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21-29 af^e od^t had already done so by 19G9, an increase of about 
10 percent over the first half of the decade of the sixties.^ 
The drop in voting tuiuiout is another indicator of the nev; politi- 
cal mood. George Gallup reported that turnout uas only 54.5 per 
cent for the 1972 election, the lowest since 1940. Moreover , while 
approximately eight out of ten persons were registered to vote, 

only six out of ten in the 18-30 year old catej^ory bothered to 
3 

register. This phenomenon was also evident in the 197U off-year 
elections as only 44.7 per cent of persons a^ed 18 or over went to 
the polls, according to a study by the Census Bureau. This was 
the lov/est voting percentaj^e in 32 years, and the final official 
figures may total as low as 30 per cent, as people tend to over- 
report their votin^r participation when questioned. Of the various 
aj^e catep.oriss, the poorest turnout v;as amonr persons 10-20 — only 
21 per cent . ^ ; 

111 addition to substantial decreases in voting participation, 
there exists the gerferal problem of alienatioh. In December of 
1972, Louis Harris noted that over four in ten Americans, 41 per 
cent, "still feel largely alienated toward the system under v/liich 
they live.'' Among the key groups tending to feel most alienated 
include young people under 30. Even more disillusioning are the 
findings of a SRC research team, directed' by Arthur Miller, which 
analyzed political trust from. 19 5 0 through 1972. Among their con- 
clusions was that ''by 1972 youth, taken as a whole, had become one 

• 6 

of the most profoundly estranged groups in Ameriqa." Presumably 
subsequent events in 1973 and 1974 v;ith respect to 



VJatergate 5 if anything, have exacerbated this situation. 

Another problem affecting college students is the state of 
the economy. "Stap,f lation" and relatively high unenploynent rates 
inip.ht encourage a switch away from liberal arts courses toward 
more career-oriented or teclmical di^-ciplines . Conclusive data 
on this subject could only come from, surveys of students them.selves. 
but supposedly faculty who interact with students in an advisory 
capacity coulc] provide useful information. 

II. Methodclon;y 

The survciy v?as conducted through a mail questionnaire sent 
7 

out in May 1973. The population polled was determined through 
an examination of the catalogs of S7 5 American coller.es and 
universities. A list was compiled of r;en:-ral courses on politi- 
cal parties being taught throup.hout the country. The criteria 
•for inclusioti wei-vi that the coarse be at the undergraduate level 
and that it be sufficiertly general to cover more than one facet 
of parties (e.g. parry systems^ party organizaxion , parties and 
the electoral process, parties in government etc.). Courses 
excluded were tnose that specialised in only one aspect of 
parties (e.g. electoral behc-vior or political campaigning). Only 
a fov7 of the 575 catalogs ^examined failed to list a general 
parties course, while a number reported that it was taught by 
more than one member of the faculty. As a result, a population 
of 601 emerged of these, 368 completed the questionnaire (61.2 



per cent)^ ^ very ref=?pectable t?esponse i-^ate for the method employed. 

171. Results 

One of uhe initial questions in the survey asked respondents 
if they had the opportunity to utilize various teachinp; tech- 
niques and 5 if so, to assess tlie effectiveness of each technique 
used. The data relevant to this question are contained in Table 
1. Of the various techniques identified, only one (socratic 
lecture witli 74.7par cent) v/as used by more than half the respond- 
ents. Two others — audio-visual materials and student discussion 
panals — were used by 39. U and 38.0pei-% cent respectively. These 
were followed by works of fiction 27.2, simulations 21.7, and 
formalized class debate 13.8. A part of this question allowed 
for open-ended response, and six additional techniques were 
listed by 5.0 per cent or more of those surveyed. The use of 
guest speakers was cited by 11. U percent, participation in cam- 
paigns by 10.6, followed by student reports 9.0, traditional 
lecture 6.2, public opinion or voting surveys 5.U, and data 
analysis projects 5.U. Overall the "data suggest that the field 
has barely reached "take-off" with respect to experimentation • 
with teaching tecliniques. 

Of the tvjelve techniques cited, only the six identified by 
open-ended response i^ere given extremely high ratings on effective- 
ness as teaching techniques . Thus participation in campaip;ns 
was viewed as extremely effective by 84.6 per cent, guest 
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speakers by 80.0 per cent, followed by data analysis 70.0, 
student reports 66.7, traditional lecture 60.9, and public opinion 
"^or voter sur^veys 50.0. Although only a snail portion of the 
sample experimented with these tecliniques, tt is nevertheless 

fetrikinjT tliat not a single respondent concluded that guest 
speakers, participation in canpaijp;ns , public opinion or voter 
survey, and data analysis uere not very effective. It may well 
be that these are techniques worthy of further exploration bV 

T 

Others in the field. 

Another question dealt with the intellectual preferences 

of parties scholars - "What do you consider to be the most im- 

portant books on American political parties?" and it elicited 

an amazin[^ variety of responses. Asked to list no more than 

three significant works, the respondents mentioned 121 separate 

titles. Table 2 lists the titles of those works deemed most 

important by at least five per cent of those surveyed . After 

utilizing the five per cent criterion only ten books comprise^ 

the final list. V.O. Key's Parties, Politics and Pressure Groups 

was singled out by 42.1 p^r. cent for its contribution to the field, 

with Frank Sorauf's Party Politics in America second v/ith 32.9 

^ 

I- - 

per cent. After that, there appeared to be no consensus auong 
respondents on a set of "great books," although Eldex^Gveld, 
Campbell et . al . , and Burnham all received more than 10 per cent. 
One of the striking features of the data was the importance of 
V^O. Key, who had three v7orks chosen. No other scholar had more 
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than one selected. This is certainly a testjgm^ to the quality 
of his contribution 5 ar: almost ten«<^ears afl|^^Vs death '.e <>70uld 
remain, so dominant a fif;ure for people in the parties fi'-^ld. 

Respondents were also asked to list the required readinr.s 
for their courses- It was assumed that there n^r:-' t be differen- 
ces betv^een what individuals tliought were the rtost important 
v;orks as opposed to v;hat m.irrht be most suitab^i for undero:raduate 
instruction. Readinp^s required by more tl.an five p;or cent of 
respondents are identified in Table 3. In contrast to works 
deemed most import.tnt, m.ore ^titles (205 ) are mentioned and more 
books (19) make the final list. The -sinj^le most important book 
for undorp;raduate required readinr is Sorauf with . 8 percent 
v/ith no other work even close in popularity. The next hij^hest 
is the Crotty, Freeman, Gatlin reader-with 15 . 8. per-ceut follovjed 
by the Abbott and Rofowsky r'eader v;ith 13.8 and Presidential 
Elections by Polsby and l/ildavshy with • 1 3 . 0 per cent . ^ Bone, and 
Scamjiion and V/attenberr received 12.2 per cent. 

One interesting observation is that five of the ten books 
on the m.ost important works list do not appear on the required 
reading list. One can only speculate as to V7hy this is the case. 
This student v/oul -enture to p;uess that Schattschneider ' s Party 
Government , Key ' s' Southern Politics , and even tlie latter' s 
posthumous The Responsible Electorate while outstanding are 
simply too dated to be assigned to -undergraduates . Downs' work 
is insightful but overly theoretical, while Eldersveld's superb ■• 
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effort is exhaustive but too nicro-political in focus (elites ' 
and major party structures in Detroit netropolitan area) for 
more gener^al undergraduate courses on parties. Another observ- 
ation is that sone instructors find it useful to supplement aca- 
demic readin^j v/itli v/orks by proninent journalists. Hence the 
writings of Lubell, Broder, Royko , and l/hite appear on the re- 
quired readings list* 

A final question was asked on readings. In viev; of the 
fact that soTne students ask about what book can be read for 
general background the following question vjas asked: "If you ' ^ ^ 

'j-:re to reconncnd a single textbook to an undergraduate for \ 

I 

t ither required or supplemental background reoding on the genoi^al^ ^ 
subject of political parties, v;hat text would that be?" Thir^t^y/ 

nine titles were suggested, but .only three were mentioned by as 

0 

many as 5 p:,r cent of all respondents. The over^/helning favorite was 
Sorauf's Par by Politics in America with 51.9 per cent, followed 
by Key with 12.5, and Bone with 5.7. It should also be noted 
that almost one-fifth of those selecting Sorauf spontaneously 
volunteered the information that they would have chosen Key had 
it been more ..up to date. This does not detract so much from 
Sorauf as - it indicates the persistent appeal of V.O. Key. 

Analysis of the data collected in this survey also'^ shows 
that although so'ne 39.4 per cent have used . audio-visual material, 
there is little consensus about content. -Only five films were 
mentioned by. at least five per cent of those with experience with 

12 
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this technique. IJeverthaless , it is sti^ikinp; that 46.9 per cent 
of audio- visual users idantified "Tlie Ma}:inf?; of the President," 
either the 1960 or 19Gn filn, and that IT: . 5 per ::ent of all 
survey respondents (alnost one out of five) should do so. Some- 
V'hat ina^';! native v:.as the use of filn adaptations of works of 
political fiction, namely Edwin O'Connor's ''The Last Hurrah" 
and Robert Penn IJarren's "All the Kind's Men," v/i.th the forner 
being mentioned by 9. 6 per cent of audio-visual users and the 
latter by 5.5 percent. 

The final area of infornation concerned t?)e status of poli- 
tical parties courses on the Anerican campus. Are enrollments 

up or dovjn? Is student int^^rcst increasin[^ or decreasin^^? The 

y 

respondents to tliese questions reported an enrollment ranf^e of 
9 to 180, a mean class size of U0.5, and a median class size 
of 35.0. Compared to previous years, as shown in Table 4, enroll- 
mentrj in parties courses have increased more frequently tJian 
they have decrccisnd. A total of 30.7 per cent reported a substan- 
tial or slip:ht increase in enrollment, wJiile only 15.5 percent, 
recorded a substrintial or slif,ht decrease. The speculation put 
f ortli earlier in this article about the possible impact of the 
increase in political alienation among college youth and the 
mediocre performance of the economy on enrollments does not 
appear applicable, at least not as of the spring of 197 3 v/hen 
this survey v/as conducted . ' 
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The same can be said of student interest. As indicated in 
Table 4, the impression of 368 respondents is that student inter- 
est, if anything 5 had incredsed. Tliose who reported as substan- 
tially or moderately hij;i;her increase in student interest con- 
stituted 32. G per cent, wliile those vjho claimed a substantialv.-or 
moderate decrease totaled only 10.9 percent.. The others observed 
it was The same. 



TABLE H 

RESPONDENTS' C0I1PARIS0N OF CURRENT ENROLLMENT 
TO PREVIOUS YEARS' CLASS SIZE, AND OF STUDENT 
lilTEREST COMPARED TO PREVIOUS YEARS 

Enrollrr-ent and Enrollment Student Interest 

Interest Level % of respondents % of Respondents 



S'-bstantial Increase 


20.7 


7 .9 


Slight^ Increase 


10.0 


24.7 


Same 


40. 2 


42.9 


Slight^ Decrease 


9.5 


8.7 


Substantial^ Decrease 


6.0 


2.2 


NA - First Tina Taught 


13.6 


13.6 



100.0 100.0 
n=368 

Change of 10.0 per' cent or more. 
Chanr^e less than 10.0 per cent 
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IV . Conclusions 

From the above responses to the survey , several generaliza- 
tions about .American political parties as a teaching area may be 
put forth. First, teachers of nolitical parties seen somev/hat 
traditional in th^.^ir classroon nethodolof^y and rely heavily upon 
the lecture or socratic lecture method. Of those utilizing 
student discussion panels, formalized class debate, simulations, 
audio-visual materials, v/orJcs of fiction, and socratic lecture, 
74.5 per cent or more in each case found them eithei"' moderately 
or extremely effective. The strongest criticism was m.ade of 
formalized class debate, as 25.5 per cent evaluated it as not 
very effective. A much smaller number of individuals have used 
guest speakers, participation in campaigns, student reports, 
public opinion or voting surveys, and data analysis projects. 
Of those doing so, a disproportionate number described them as 
extremely effective, v;hile there v;ere fev' negative evaluations 
of these tec)miques. Perhaps pedagogical methodology might im- 
prove if others vjere to explore these areas. 

Second, the data confirm, the dominance of the contributions 

of V.O. Key and Frank Sorauf as important books in the field. 

Three of Key's v;orks v;ere selected for the ten most important 

books, v/hile Sorauf 's Party Politics in America was not only 

/• 

viewed as a significant contribution but was also the overvjhelming 
choice for use m the classroom. 
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Finally, inf orinat ion collected in this survey suggest that 
enrollments and interest in the parties area are increasing 
despite the general political malaise and the mediocre perfor- 
mance of the economy. In view of the massive evidence of party 
decomposition and v/idespread political alienation, one can only 
wish that these data hold a flicker of hope that parties can 
still be relevant in America and that ir.'-'^ed the ,.arty is far 
from over. 
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NOTES 



1. Walter Dean Burnliam, Critical Elections and the Main- 
sprinps of American Politics (lieu York: VJ,W, Norton, 
1970), pp. 91-134. 

2. Walter Dean Durnhan, **The End of American Party Politics" 
Transaction , 7 (Decenber , 1969), p. 19. 

3. WQshinp;ton Post , December 10 , 1972 , p.A2U. 

4. Congressional Quarterly ^^eckly Report , 33 ( Feb.l 1975) 
p. 246. 

5. V/ashington Post , December 7 , 1972 , p. H13 

6. Arthur Miller, Thad Rro\7n, and Alden Raine, "Social 
Conflict and Political Estrangement, 1958-72," 
In'ntitute f or Social Research Hev7sletter , 1 (Sprinj^- 
Sum:ner-197 3 ) , p'. 5 On the causes of increased distrust 
in government or cynicism see Arthur Miller, "Political 
Issues and Trust in Government: 196U-70," The American 
Polirical Science Reviev;, 68(Sept., 197U ) , pp. 951-972 . 

7. On the methodology of the mail questionnaire see Delbert 
C Miller, Handbook of Research and Social Measurement 
(New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1970), pp 76-77; 

J ulian L . Simon , Basic Research Methods in Social 
Science: The Art of Empirical Investigation (New York : 
Random House, 1969), p. 2U9; and Claire Selltiz, Marie 
Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, Stuart W. Cook, Research 
Methods in Social Relations (Nev/ York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and V/inston, 1967 ), pp. 2U1-2U2. 

8. It should be noted, hov/ever, that the appeal of this 
particular work is not easily measured in a survey 
on parties* only, as it is one of the most versatile 
books on American politics in that it can be used in 
courses on presidential politics as well as more 
specialized courses on electoral behavior. The same 
can not be said of general parties texts or readers, 
hence the overall popularity of a v/ork like Polsby 
and Wildavsky would be underestimated in a survey 
svich as this. 
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"TEACHING POLITICAL PARTIES IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES: A SURVEY" 



In the spring of 197 3 the author undertook a survey on 
teaching political parties in American colleges and universities 
at the undergraduate level. The intention was to collect and 
disseminate information about 1) the techniques used in teaching 
political parties, 2) the books assigned most frequently to 
students, 3) the v7orks viewed as most important in the field, and 
4) the current level of student interest in American political 
parties . 

This survey v;as conducted with several purposes in mind. 
One was simply to make the above information available to those 
teaching political parties , hoping that it will be helpful to 
know v/hich teaching techmiques, approaches, texts, etc. others 
have found successful (or unsuccessful) in the classroom". A 
second purpose was to assess the popularity of parties courses as " 
such. It seemed reasonable to hypothesize that in the post-Viet 
Nam period in the United States political polarization has substan- 
tiar.ly declined in contrast to the activist sixties, and with it 
exists the possibility of a diminution in student interest and 
enrollment in courses dealing v/ith American politics. 

Walter Dean Burnhan has persuasively argued that the 
American system is experiencing party decomposition or electoral 
disaggregation.''' Among the many signs he has discerned are the 
tendencies of young people to reject both parties and to identify 
themselves as independents, so that as much as 42 cent of the 

3 
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21-29 age a^jort had already done so by 1969, an increase of about 

2 

10 percent over the first half of the decade of the sixties. 
The drop in voting turnout is another indicator of the new politi- 
cal mood. George Gallup reported that turnout was only 54.5 per 
cent for the 1972 election, the lowest since 1948. Iloreover, while 
approximately eight out of ten persons were registered to vote, 

only six out of ten in the 18-30 year old category bothered to 
3 

register. This phenomenon was also evident in the 1S74 off-year 
elections as only 44.7 per cent of persons aged 18 or over went to 
the polls, according to a study by the Census Bureau. This was 
the lowest voting percentage in 32 years, and the final official 
figures may total as low as 38 per cent, as people tend to over- 
report their voting participation when questioned. Of the various 
age categories, the poorest turnout was among persons 18-20-- only 
21 per cent. 

In addition to substantial decreases in voting participation, 

there exists the general problem of alienation. In December of 

1972, Louis Harris noted that over four in ten Americans, 41 per 

cent, "still feel largely alienated tov^ard the system under which 

they live." Among the key groups tending to feel most alienated 

5 

include young people under 30. Even more disillusioning are the 
findings of a SRC research team, directed by Arthur Miller, which 
analyzed political trust from 19 58 through 1972. Among their con- 
clusions was that "by 1972 youth, taken as a whole, had become one 

6 

of the most profoundly estranged groups in America." Presumably 
subsequent events in 1973 and 1974 with respect to 

4 
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Watergate, if anything, have exacerbated this situation. 

Another problem affecting college students is the state of 
the economy. "Stagflation" arid relatively high unemployment rates 
might encourage a switch away from liberal arts courses toward 
more career-oriented or technical disciplines. Conclusive data 
on this subject could only come from surveys of students themselves^ 
but supposedly faculty wlio interact with students in an advisory 
capacity could provide useful information. 

II. Methodclory 

The survey vzas conducted through a nail questionnaire sent 
7 

out in May 1973. The population polled was determined through 
an examination of the catalogs of 57 5 American colleges and 
universities." A list was compiled of general courses on politi- 
cal parties being taught throughout the country. The criteria 
for inclusion v/ere that the course be at the undergraduate level 
and that it be sufficiently general to cower more than one facet 
of parties (e.g. party systems, party organization, parties and 
the electoral process, parties in government etc). Courses 
excluded were those that specialized in only one aspect of 
parties (e.g. electoral behavior or political campaigning). Only 
a few of the 575 catalogs examihed failed to list a general 
parties course, while a number reported that it was taught by 
■more than one member of the faculty. As a result, a population 
of 601 emerged of these, 368 completed the questionnaire (61.2 
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per cent)^ ^ very respectable Response rate for the method employed. 

III. Results 

One of the initial questions in the survey asked respondents 
if they had the opportunity to utilize various teaching tech- 
niques and, if so, to assess the effectiveness of each technique 
used. The data relevant to this question are contained in Table 
1. Of the various techniques identified, only one (socratic 
lecture with 74.7per cent) was used by more than half the respond- 
ents. Two others-- audio-visual materials and student discussion 
panels — were used by 39. H and 38.0per cent respectively. These 
were followed by vjorks of fiction 27.2, simulations 21.7, and 
formalized class debate 13.8. A part of this question allowed 
for open-ended response, and six additional techniques were 
listed by 5.0 per cent or more of those surveyed. The use of 
guest speakers was cited'by 11.4 per cent, participation in cam- 
paigns by 10.6, followed by student reports y.O, traditional 
lecture 6.2, public opinion or voting surveys 5.4, and data 
analysis projects 5.4. Overall the data suggest that the field 
has barely reached "take-off" with respect to experimentation 
with teaching techniques. 

Of the twelve techniques cited, only the six identified by 
open-ended response veve given extremely high ratings on effective- 
ness as teaching techniques. Thus participation in. campaigns 
was viewed as extremely effective by 84.6 per cent, guest 
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speakers by SO.Oper cent, followed by data analysis 70*0, 
student reports 66.7, traditional lecture 60.9, and public opinion 
or voter surveys 50.0. Although only a snail portion of the 
sample experimented with these techniques, tt is nevertheless 

striking that not a single respondent concluded that guest 
speakers, participation in campaigns, public opinion or voter 
survey, and data analysis were not viery effective. It may well 
be that these are techniques worthy of further exploration by 
others in the field. 

Another question dealt with the intellectual preferences 
of pkrties scholars - "What do you consider to be the most im- 
portant books on American political parties?" — and it elicited 
an amazing variety of responses. Asked to list no more than 
three significant works, the respondents mentioned 121 separate 
titles. Table 2 lists the titles of those works deemed most 
^, important by at least five percent of those surveyed. After 

utilizing the five per cent criterion only ten books comprise 

« 

the final list. V.O. Key's Parties, Politics and Pressure Groups 
was singled out by ii2 . 1 per. cent for its contribution to the field, 
with Frank Sorauf 's Party Politics in America second with 32.9 
per cent. After that, there appeared to be no consensus among 
respondents on a set of "great books," although Eldersveld, 
Campbell et. al ., and Burnham all received more than 10 per cent. 
One of the striking features of the data was the importance of 
V.O. Key, who had three v;orks chosen. No other scholar had more 
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than one selected. This is certainly a testimony to the quality 
of his contribution, as almost ten years after, his death he would 
remain so dominant a figure for people in the parties field. 

Respondents were also asked to list the required readings 
for their courses. It was assumed that there might be differen- 
ces betv/een what individuals thought were the most important 
works as opposed to what might be most suitable for undergraduate 
instruction. Readings required by more than five per cent of 
respondents are identified in Table 3, In contrast to vjorks 
deemed most important, more titles (205) are mentioned and more 
books (19) make the final list. . ,The single most important book 
for undergraduate required reading is Sorauf with 44.8 percent 
with no other work even close in popularity. The next highest 
is the Crotty, Freeman, Gatlin reader with 15.8 per ceat followed 
by the Abbott and Rogowsky reader with 13.8 and Presidential 
Elections- by Polsby and Uildavsky with 13.0 percent. Bone, and 
Scammon and VJattenberg received 12.2 per cent. 

One interesting observation is that five of the ten books 
on the most important works list do not appear on the required 
reading list. One can only speculate as to why this ,is the case. 
This student would venture to guess that Schatt Schneider ^ s Party 
Government , Key's Southern Politics , and even the latter* s 
posthumous The Responsible Electorate while outstanding are 
simply too dated to be assigned to undergraduates. Downs* work 
is insightful but overly theoretical, while Eldersveld*s superb 
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effort is exhaustive but too nicro-political in focus (elites 
and major party structures in Detroit metropolitan area) for 
more gener^al undergraduate courses on parties. Another observ- 
ation is that .some instructors find it useful to supplement aca- 
demic reading V7itli works by prominent journalists. Hence the 
writings of Lubell, Broder, Royko/and VJhite appear on the re- 
quired readings list , 

A final question v^as asked on readings. In view of the 
fact that some students ask about what book can be read for 
general background the following question v;as asked: "If you 
were to recommend a single textbook to an undergraduate for 
either required or supplemental background x^eading on the general 
subject of political partv r^, what text would that be?" Thirty 
nine titles were suggested, but only three were mentioned by as 
many as 5 pc^r cent of all respondents. The bvervjhelning favorite was 
Sorauf^s Party Politics in America with 51,9 per cent, followed 
by Key with 12,5, and Bone with 5,7, It should also be noted 
that almost one-fifth of those selecting Sorauf spontaneously 
volunteered the information that they would have chosen Key had 
it been more up to date. This does not detract so much from 
Sorauf as it indicates the persistent appeal of V,0, Key, 

Analysis of the data collected in this survey also shows 
that although some 39,4 per cent have used audio-visual material, 
there is little consensus about content. Only five films were 
mentioned by. at least five per cent of those with experience with 
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this technique. Nevertheless, it is striking, that 46.9 per cent 
of audio-visual users identified "The Making of the President," 
either the 1960 or 1968 filn, and that 18.5 percent of all 
survey respondents (almost one cut of five) s?iould do so. Some- 
what imaginative v/as the use of film adaptations of works of 
political fiction, namely Edv/in O'Connor's "The Last Hurrah" 
and Robert Penn Warren's "All the King's Men," with the former 
being mentioned by 9. 6 per cent of audio-visual users and the 
latter by 5.5 percent. 

The final area of information concerned the status of poli- 
tical parties courses on the American campus. Are enrollments 
up or down? Is student interest increasing or decreasing? The 
respondents to these questions reported an enrollment range of 
9 to 180, a mean class size of 40.5, and a median class size 
of 35.0. Compared to previous years, as shown in Table 4, enroll- 
ments in parties' courses have increased more frequently than 
they have decreased. A total of 30.7 per cent reported a substan- 
tial or slight increase in enrollment, while only 15.5 percent, 
recorded a substantial or slight decrease. The speculation put 
forth earlier in this article about the possible impact of the 
increase in political alienation among college youth and the 
mediocre performance of the economy on enrollments does not 
appear applicable, at least not as of the spring of 197 3 v/hen 
this survey was conducted. 
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The same can be said of student interest. As indicated in 
Table 4, the impression of 368 respondents is that student inter- 
est, if anything, had increased. Those who reported as substan- 
tially or moderately higher increase in student interest con- 
stituted 32. 6 per cent, v;hile those who claimed a substantial. .or 
moderate decrease totaled only 10.9 percent.. The others observed 
it was the same. 



TABLE 4 

RESPONDENTS' C0I1PARIS0N OF CURRENT ENROLLMENT 
TO PREVIOUS YEARS' CLASS SIZE, AND OF STUDENT 
INTEREST COMPARED TO PREVIOUS YEARS 



Enrollment and Enrollment Student Interest 

Interest Level % of respondents % of Respondents 



Substantial^ Increase 


20.7 


7.9 


Slight^. Increase 


10.0 


24.7 


Same 


1+0.2 


M2.9 


Slight^ Decrease 


9.5 


8.7 


Substantial^ Decrease 


6.0 


2.2 


NA - First Time Taught 


13.6 


13.6 




100.0 


100.0 



n=368 

Change of 10.0 percent or more. 
Change less than 10.0 percent 
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IV, Conclusions 

From the above responses to the survey, several generaliza- 
tions about American political parties as a teaching area may be 
put forth. First, teachers of political parties seen somefwhat 
traditional in their classroom methodology and rely heavily upon 
the lecture or socratic lecture method. Of those utilizing 
student discussion panels, formalized class debate, simulations, 
audio-visual materials, works of fiction, and socratic lecture, 
74.5 per cent or more in each case found them either moderately 
or extremely effective. The strongest criticism was made of 
formalized class debate, as 25.5 per cent evaluated it as not 
very effective. A much smaller number of individuals have used 
guest speakers, participation in campaigns, student reports, 
public opinion or voting surveys, and data analysis projects. 
Of those doing so, a disproportionate number described them as 
extremely effective, vjhile there were fev negative evaluations 
of these techniques. Perhaps pedagogical methodology might im- 
prove if others were to explore these areas. 

Second, the data confirm the dominance of the contributions 
of V.O. Key and Fx^ank Sorauf as important books in the field. 
Three of Key's works were selected for the ten most important 
books, vjhile Sorauf *s Party Politics in Americ a was not only 
viewed as a significant contribution but was also the overv/helming 
choice for use in the classroom. 
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Finally, information collected in this survey suggest that 
enrollments and interest in the parties area are increasing 
despite the general political malaise and the mediocre perfor- 
mance of the economy. In view of the massive, evidence of party 
decomposition and widespread political alienation, one can only 
wish that these data hold a flicker of hope that parties can 
still be relevant in America and that indeed the party is far 
from over. 
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It should be noted, however, that the appeal of this 
particular work is not easily measured in a survey 
on parties only, as it is one of the most versatile 
books on American politics in that it can be used in 
courses on presidential politics as well, as more 
specialized courses on electoral behavior* The same 
can not be said of general parties texts or readers, 
hence the overall popularity of a work like Polsby 
and Wildavsky would be underestimated in a survey 
such as this. 



